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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND MYTHS OF THE 
MISSION INDIANS 1 

By CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBOIS 

It is to-day extremely difficult to collect the relics of the past 
among the Mission Indians, for their condition is in many respects 
unique and peculiar. For a hundred and fifty years, since first the 
Franciscan missionaries organized them into industrial communities, 
they have been under the influence of the white man's civilization, 
and this has resulted in the abolishment of primitive habits and cus- 
toms, so that a superficial observer may imagine that nothing of the 
sort remains. The younger generation of Indians, under our false 
system of education, have lost the knowledge of the past. Reli- 
gious teachers have long inveighed against what they consider 
heathenish superstitions. In consequence, the old men, influenced 
by the fear of ridicule or blame, are inclined to bury the secrets of 
the past from the cognizance of the unsympathetic white man. 

But this is not the only cause of the prevailing habit of conceal- 
ment. In no other Indian religion, perhaps, was the veil of mystery 
so closely drawn ; and the intense, almost fanatical devotion of the 
dwindling remnant of old men to the sacred things of their ancient 
worship is directly derived from the reverence induced by this means. 

Father Boscana, a Franciscan missionary, located about 1825 at 
San Juan Capistrano, and working in the region lying back of that 
place in the mountains, has left a most valuable account of the habits 
and beliefs of the Indians under his charge, including the Serranos 
(Luisenos) with some mention of the Dieguenos, the habits of the 
tribes being almost identical, though their language and origin are 
diverse. With a penetration unequaled at the time, he recorded all 
that he was able to observe, and he prefaced his manuscript with a 
remark which is well expressed and literally true. 

"It is difficult," he says, "if unacquainted with their language, 
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to penetrate their secrets, as they do not all understand the significa- 
tion of their usages and customs, this knowledge being confined to 
the chiefs of their tribes, and the old men who officiate as priests ; 
and when they reveal anything to their children it is only to such 
as they intend to rear for their successors, and these are enjoined to 
keep fast the secrets and not communicate them to any one under 
pain of severe chastisement. A veil is cast over all their religious 
observances, and the mystery with which they are performed seems 
to perpetuate respect for them, and preserve an ascendancy over the 
people. This is the reason that the ceremonies of the dances in 
their grand feasts, which are properly exercises of religion, cannot 
be understood." 

My friend, the old chief of the Dieguenos, Cinon Duro (Indian 
name, Ho-ko-yel Mut-a-weer) has told me some of these sacredly 
guarded myths ; but his wrath fell upon his brother Antonio be- 
cause he, without permission, had related to me the story of Cuy- 
a-ho-mdrr, which I published in the Journal of American Folk-lore 
under the title " The Story of Chaup." Each son of the old chief 
Quum-ech-loup had his own story with its accompanying songs. 
Cinon, the eldest, and successor in the chieftainship, had the relig- 
ious myths, the story of creation, the death of the god Tuchaipa, etc., 
together with all the knowledge pertaining to the conduct of the 
various religious festivals, a primitive but elaborate ritual full of 
exact detail. 

Antonio's story was that of Cuy-a-ho-marr ; and the three other 
brothers, now dead, had each his story, lost at his death, and exist- 
ing only as stray fragments in the memories of the hearers. 

In regard to more material relics of the past the same holds 
good. A century of civilization has scattered the objects of primi- 
tive use. The collector finds little that is distinctive, except those 
sacred objects which have been handed down and are jealously 
guarded and seldom to be had for money. One reason for the 
dearth of objects of use and decoration is the custom, still prevailing 
to a limited extent, of burning the house and possessions of the 
dead, and of making costly feasts for an anniversary celebration in 
honor of the departed. This custom rendered it impracticable to 
occupy enduring homes, though the primitive style of building was 
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quite substantial. The house was constructed with a framework of 
logs set on end to form the walls, and held in place by cross-pieces 
supporting slanting rafters at the top. When the frame was made 
it was filled with closely wattled brush, and the whole was then 
covered with earth, an opening being left for a door, which was 
closed with a hanging of deer-skin, while a hole in the apex of the 
roof allowed the entrance of light and the egress of smoke from the 
fire in the middle of the floor. 

The myths are full of allusions to the house, the door, and the 
hole in the roof, while the rafters of the house are referred to as a 
hiding place from the search of an enemy. 

The primitive religious fiestas (a convenient Spanish word to ex- 
press the gatherings for the important religious ceremonies) were, 
1st, the Toloache fiesta, the initiation of boys at puberty; 2d, A-keel, 
the fiesta of the girls' entrance upon womanhood; 3d, Wu-ka-ruk, 
the great fiesta of the Images of the Dead, and 4th, the Eagle fiesta 
as preparatory to Wu-ka-ruk, and necessary to obtain the feathers 
for the decoration of the images and also to make the sacred eagle- 
feather skirt for the Eagle dance. There were also numerous minor 
ceremonies founded on local beliefs, each requiring an all-night 
dance, or several nights of dancing, to the accompaniment of a rattle 
or of a basket rubbed and pounded with a stick, etc. At the girls' 
fiesta the accompaniment to the song was the striking of two speci- 
ally selected ringing or musical stones one upon the other. 

The Toloache fiesta was first in importance, since only those 
thus initiated could take part in the religious dances and other 
tribal ceremonies. Toloache is the Spanish name for the plant 
Datura metaloides, of which the Diegueno name is kur-schd and the 
Luiseno nak' -ta-musk. The roots of this plant were dug according 
to custom and ritual,- which carefully governed each act in every 
ceremonial. The Dieguenos dug only two roots, and only those 
running toward the north were selected. 

A great bonfire, the largest used in any fiesta, was lighted, the 
flames reaching high into the air. 

The song of the pounding of the root, cko'k-e, cho'k-e, etc., in- 
troduced the ceremony. The chief sat bending forward over the 
toloache mortera, the large stone mortar, perfect in shape, brought 
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out only on this occasion and carefully buried from sight during the 
rest of the year. The roots were placed within it, and, lifting the 
heavy pestle, he expressed the juice in time to the solemn chant, 
pausing at intervals to give a curious grunt or groaning expiration 
used in many of the dances. Among the Luisenos the dried root 
was used and ground into powder. 

The juice or the powdered root being mixed with water in a 
large bowl, the drink was doled out to the candidates for initiation in 
smaller stone bowls of symmetrical shape and great sacredness. In 
the center of the sacred house, a brush enclosure {casa grande), the 
chief had made preparation for the occasion by painting upon the 
ground with paint and variegated sands and heaps of differently 
colored seeds, a representation of various figures of mystic signifi- 
cance. He depicted the world with its mountains, rivers, and lakes ; 
the rattlesnake, object of dread ; and more terrible still, because less 
understood, the figure of the Milky Way, Ha-tat-kurr (signifying 
' backbone,' because it is the backbone of the sky). Boscana, not 
knowing its significance, calls this " the uncouth and ridiculous fig- 
ure of an animal." 

The youths were instructed in their future duties as members of 
the tribe and participants in the ceremonies, and were threatened 
with dire punishment if they should prove recalcitrant. Ha-tat- 
kurr would break their backs or deprive them of sight if they failed 
in the appointed way of life. After each had partaken of the intoxi- 
cating drink, the dance began. The men crawled in on all fours 
with strange cries and groans as of the animals which they appar- 
ently represented. Men and women took part, dancing in rows, 
the men in feathered head-dresses, the hechiceros (' witch-doctors,' 
' shamans ') with their wonder-working plumed sticks tied with 
bunches of tecolote (Spanish Mexican for ' owl ') or yellow-ham- 
mer feathers ; the initiated youths (each being led and supported 
by his sponsor, as we might say) dancing with the rest. Soon the 
madness of the toloache intoxication began to manifest itself in 
wandering senses and benumbed limbs ; but as long as they could 
stand the youths were dragged forward, half carried in the dance, 
till at last they sank into a helpless stupor. When this stage was 
reached, they were given into the guardianship of some of the aged 
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men and women who relieved each other in keeping watch over 
them lest they should stray away into the wilderness and be de- 
stroyed. For twenty-four hours or more they remained in this con- 
dition, and for three days they fasted from all food and drink, while 
for a month or more thereafter they could eat neither meat nor salt. 
Boscana gives a full description of this fiesta, and he brings out, 
as it is impossible for the modem observer to do, its importance as 
leading the initiated to acquaintance with his totem animal. 

"That they might know the class of animal," he says, "which 
the god had selected for their particular veneration, a kind of drink 
was administered to them made from a plant which was reduced to 
a powder and mixed with other intoxicating ingredients. Soon after 
taking this preparation they became insensible, and for three days 
were deprived of any sustenance whatever. During this period 
they were attended by some old men and women who were contin- 
ually exhorting them to be on the alert and not to sleep for fear the 
coyote, the bear, the crow, or the rattlesnake might come ; to ob- 
serve if it were furious or gentle, and to inquire of the first that 
should come what were its desires. The poor Indian, thus intoxi- 
cated, without food or drink, suffering under delirium, beheld all 
kinds of visions ; and when he made known that he had seen any 
particular being who explained the observances required of him, 
then they gave him to eat and to drink and made a grand feast, at 
the same time advising him to be particular in obeying the com- 
mands of the mysterious apparition." Old Indians have told me 
that after they had drunk the toloache the earth shone with dazzling 
colors ; the commonest objects were transformed into beauty and 
colored with rainbow hues. They felt for a time possessed of 
power, wealth, and importance. Not every one saw an animal in a 
vision. Those who had this experience were distinguished above 
the rest. They might become hechiceros or possess powers denied 
to the ordinary man. 

At the conclusion of the dance, while the fire was still burning, 
the hechiceros, of whom there would be many in the company, 
would stand about in a circle, and, placing their plumed sticks or 
curved swallowing sticks in their mouths, would in some unex- 
plained way expel from their stomachs a quantity of liquid sufficient 
to extinguish the fire. 
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The ceremony for girls, called A-keel in Diegueiio, Wu-kiin- 
isch in Luiseno, was conducted in a somewhat similar way, the sand 
painting and the threat of Ha-tat-kurr's vengeance in case of diso- 
bedience being the same in both. 

The girl was placed in a hole dug in the ground (which had 
been heated by a fire for some time previous), which was covered 
above and lined beneath with boughs. She too must fast for several 
days, and for a long time refrain from everything but acorn mush, 
or pinole, eating no meat or salt. Sometimes, voluntarily, the girl 
would extend her fast from meat and salt for a year, or even for 
two years, in the belief that this would conduce to her bodily health 
and vigor. 

The fiesta of the Images was one of the most important cere- 
monies. It is still occasionally performed in a modified and mod- 
ernized manner ; but in the old days it required a year's prepara- 
tion, and great elaboration and expense. In the first place the 
eagle must be killed in a prescribed manner to furnish the feathers 
for the decoration of the images. A young eagle was secured in 
the spring and kept in captivity until it was fully grown, when it 
was killed, as Boscana says, " without shedding a drop of blood." 
This was done by pressure upon the lungs and heart. The red 
tail-feathers of the yellow-hammer were also obtained, a great num- 
ber of the birds being slain to secure them. These as well as the 
owl feathers were sacred to rehgious use. To make the images, 
first of all a woven matting was manufactured by taking a certain 
kind of tall slim rush for the warp and twine of mescal or yucca or 
milkweed fiber for the woof. The same sort of matting was used to 
wrap up sacred bundles, hechicero sticks, etc. 

When the matting was ready it was slit with a knife in two 
parts, which, being rolled up separately, made the legs. The upper 
part, for the chest, was strengthened by two sticks laid diagonally 
crossed upon it. The head was made of the matting with a crooked 
oak stick carefully selected as to shape, placed in the proper posi- 
tion for the nose. The face was covered with cloth, in early days 
with buckskin, and the mouth was painted red outside and black 
within, where teeth carefully shaped from pearls, obtained from the 
coast, or something resembling them, were inserted. The eyes 
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were of abalone shell, with the pupil a dot of black wax. Human 
hair was put upon the head. The face was painted and decorated 
with glistening powdered mica stuck on with thick black mescal 
juice. The characteristic features of the dead man whom the image 
represented were reproduced as closely as possible. The finest 
decorations were then placed upon the figure : bunches of eagle and 
of yellow-hammer feathers were stuck upon the shoulders, and 
strings of beads and other ornaments were disposed upon it. 
Around the neck was hung a net like a small carrying net, holding 
two tiny decorated ollas to contain food and drink for the spirit on 
its journey through the unseen world. 

At the beginning of the fiesta a ramada, or brush building, 
was constructed, circular except at one end, where it was square. 
The building of this, like every act connected with the fiesta, was 
done in a prescribed manner according to an elaborate ritual. Each 
part of the ramada had a name, and a song connected with its con- 
struction. 

If continued for a week the dance was performed every other 
night. In later times the fiesta lasted only four days and was held 
every night. While the dancing went on the songs were sung, as 
is the case with every ceremony, being started by the leader of 
the dance and taken up by the dancers, the women's voices rising in 
an accompanying chorus. Where to-day the singers profess their 
ignorance of the meaning of the songs of the different dances, it is 
by no means because, 2& some have judged, they are in an archaic 
language, but by reason of the fact that the story of the songs has 
been forgotten, having been known in perfection only to the chief 
or leader of the fiestas. The only exception to this is in the war 
dance, the songs of which are in the Kawia language, hence their 
signification is unknown to the Dieguenos, who speak a distinct 
tongue. The story of the songs has always a religious purport ; 
but each song is only a part of the whole, advancing the narrative 
by slow degrees or connected in idea with the main subject. 

The Image fiesta is called Wu-ka-riik in Diegueno, and the 
songs that accompany it are called Cha' -yo-tai' . Any subject con- 
nected with death would be appropriate for these songs. For in- 
stance, one song refers to two brothers who were traveling together 
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when one was bitten by a rattlesnake. He died of the bite, and his 
brother was afraid of his spirit, which was following and terrifying 
him. Another song celebrates Ish-pa, the Eagle, killed to make 
the fiesta, and describes his feelings when he knows that death is 
near. Another song of Wu-ka-ruk tells of the death of Tu-chai-pa, 
which was brought about by the evil machinations of the frog. 

At a certain point in the dance the images are lifted and carried 
about by the dancers, who dance in rows, first the men and then 
the women. On the last night of the ceremony the images are 
thrown into the fire and are consumed, together with rich gifts of 
clothing, baskets, etc. A great feast is then held, but the relatives 
of the dead must not eat. The sanction for this fiesta, as for all the 
religious ceremonies, is to be found in the myths. I will give one 
of these, told by an aged Indian of Manzanita. I call it : 

The Origin of Song and Dance 

In early days, when people first were made, at the mountain called 
Wik-a-mee, in the Mohave country, they wanted to give an Image dance, 
but no one knew how to perform it. No one then had any songs or any 
knowledge of the ceremonies of the fiestas. So they said, " What shall 
we do ? How shall we manage it ?' ' 

Then some one said, ' ' I know a place where a man lives who can 
give us a song and dance." 

So they appointed a man to go far to the south, to where, in the 
islands of the ocean, lived Mai-ha-o-witt, who was able to teach them how 
to do it. But the messenger said : ' ' How can I go ? If I go by land I 
shall be devoured by some animal, and if I go by sea I shall be destroyed. ' ' 
Then they said : " Make yourself the foam of the waves and float along 
on top of the water ; but watch carefully that nothing swallows you, for 
in that way alone can you be destroyed. " So he turned himself into the 
foam of the waves, and floated southward on top of the water that carried 
him down. But there was in the middle of the river Something with wide 
open jaws lying in wait to swallow all that came that way. And in the 
great mouth the foam was swallowed up so that he could go no farther. 
He was in darkness, but he groped about and felt all around him with 
his hands. " It must be that I was swallowed," he said. So he reached 
out, and got a flint knife, and cut open the belly of the thing, and got 
out and went on his way. 

He came to the islands of the sea where Mai-ha-o-witt was living. 

AM, ANTH. N. S.. ^ — 42 
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"Who is there?" asked Mai-ha-o-witt. 

"It is I." 

' ' And what do you want, coming where it is impossible for man to 
come ? ' ' 

" We want to make the fiesta of Images, but no one knows how to do 
it. They told us you could teach us, and I ask that you will come to our 
home and show us how it should be done. ' ' 

"I consent. Go home and I will come. Make everything ready, and 
clear the road. Make a ramada, but do not go inside of it. Then watch 
for my coming. ' ' 

When the messenger reached his home he told them that Mai-ha-o- 
witt was coming, and day and night they kept watch for him. He came. 
He had a head like a snake, and a long body, very long, and he came 
through the air, resting himself on the tops of the mountains that border 
the river, making a white streak running from south to north which can 
still be seen. When he reached Wik-a-mee his head came first, and 
then he came crawling into the ramada, coil upon coil, until he had filled 
the place. 

The people were afraid, and one man threw a lighted brand on top 
of the ramada so that it began to burn, and the body burned. The great 
tail curled up with the heat, and the body burst open, and out came fiery 
matter which flew through the air, and the people swallowed it. From 
this came all knowledge and power of song. Every one who swallowed 
this matter knew at once how to sing and the meaning of all the songs 
and ceremonies. So the body burned until all was consumed but the 
head, and this broke loose and rolled down to the river where it can still 
be seen as a great cave in the rocks. 

Then they began at Wik-a-mee to make all the songs for the fiestas 
and dances ; and from there the knowledge spread to the western Indians, 
those who lived at Manzanita, and elsewhere. That is the reason also 
why the dead are burned. 

So far I have referred chiefly to the Dieguenos, but this paper 
would be incomplete if no mention was made of the religion of the 
Luisenos. 

The two tribes were separated by a lofty mountain ridge which 
formed a natural barrier, by no means insurmountable, since con- 
stant intercourse was carried on by means of its rugged trails. But 
it marked the natural limit to the migratory progress of the Die- 
gueiios in this direction, while toward the south and east they were 
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connected through the mountain passes with the desert across which 
they had originally come. The Luisenos, on the contrary, through 
the open valleys of Temecula, San Luis Rey, Pala, etc., had their 
natural connections 'with the members of their family who lived 
near the coast. 

The religion of Chung-itch-nish, with its reverent mystery and 
awe-inspiring ceremonies, came originally from this direction, and 
impressing itself upon the Dieguenos mingled its ideas with their 
myths, merging the characters of Chung-itch-nish and Oui-ot, en- 
tirely distinct in Luiseno conception, with the Diegueno Tu-chai-pa, 
who dies like Oui-ot, and is worshiped like Chung-itch-nish. 

The Luisenos claim that the sacred ceremony of the toloache in- 
toxication was original with them and was taught by them to the 
Dieguenos, and this is undoubtedly the case. In their creation 
myth the tam-yush (stone pots and mortars for the Toloache fiesta) 
were (as people originally) the first-bom children of the Earth- 
mother, and were sent by her abroad — north, south, east, and west. 

It is interesting to note that the account which Boscana gives of 
the belief of the mountain Indians concerning Chung-itch-nish 
(whom he calls Chin-ig-chin-ich) and Oui-ot can be verified to-day 
in the remote mountain reservation of La Jolla (not to be con- 
founded with the La Jolla on the coast), and the creation myth as 
he gives it is substantially the same as that told by the old men 
among the Luisenos who still preserve the memory of the past. 
These interesting myths will be published elsewhere. 

Waterbury, 

Connecticut. 



